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cobbler,  or  peasant,  had  a right,  if  talent 
was  his,  to  shoot  up  into  a realm  of  excel- 
lence, and  join  any  rank  among  the  good 
and  great  to  which  he  could  attain.  Justice, 
intelligence,  and  religion ! These  were 
watchwords  with  our  fathers,  who  were  in 
their  own  right  scholars  and  self-sufficing 
gentlemen,  who  carried  the  brain  and  con- 
science up  to  the  level  of  kings.  For  our 
fathers  were  Christian  statesmen ; they 
founded  our  civilization  upon  religious 


learning,  upon  liberty  and  law;  they  recog- 
nized no  superior  save  God  their  Maker. 
‘‘On  the  rich  and  eloquent,  on  nobles  and 
priests,  they  looked  down  with  contempt, 
for  they  esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a more 
precious  treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a more 
sublime  language,  nobles  by  the  right  of  an 
earlier  creation,  and  priests  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  a mightier  hand.  If  their  names 
were  not  found  in  the  register  of  heralds, 
they  were  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life.” 


LINCOLN’S  CHARACTER* 


Lincoln’s  life  attests  and  demonstrates 
the  primacy  of  character.  This  is  the  foun- 
dation of  his  fame;  and  hereby  his  fame  is 
felt  to  be  secure.  To  this  all  men  agree. 
This  world-wide  consent  may  be  said  to  be 
unhesitant,  spontaneous,  unforced,  arising 
as  tho  by  common  instinct,  or  by  a moral  in- 
tuition, all  men  everywhere  viewing  him 
alike,  even  as  all  eyes  everywhere  act  alike 
in  receiving  and  reflecting  light.  Here  is 
something  of  a significance  nothing  less 
than  imperial  for  a student  of  ethics.  For 
it  seems  to  say  that  by  universal  suffrage 
an  international  tribute  is  rendered  to  a 
common  pattern  of  human  life;  that  there  is 
a world  ideal  in  the  moral  realm;  that  this 
ideal  is  visibly  near;  and  that  this  realized 
ideal  is  so  altogether  friendly,  admirable, 
and  excellent  as  to  win  from  every  land  an 
overflowing  flood  of  thankfulness  and  joy. 
So  genuine,  so  genial,  and  so  grand  is  Lin- 
coln’s moral  life.  In  the  face  of  such  a life, 
and  of  such  a tribute,  a student  of  ethics 


mental  cunning,  tho  he  was  surely  passing 
shrewd  and  keen.  In  Lincoln  insight  was  so 
inseparably  allied  with  an  active  sense  of 
responsibility  that  it  may  be  best  defined  as 
searching  honesty.  Into  the  massive,  solid, 
stubborn  problems  of  his  perplexing  day  he 
drilled  and  pierced  by  plodding,  patient, 
penetrating  thought.  Kepler  never  fixt  his 
mind  more  steadily  upon  any  study  of  geo- 
metric curves  than  Lincoln  his  upon  the  in- 
tricate questions  .of  government.  And  not 
in  vain.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  Lincoln’s 
moral  judgments  and  resolves  were  without 
exception  the  long-sought  winnings  of  ex- 
actest  and  most  exacting  mental  toil. 

One  fruit  of  this  sharp  scrutiny  was  a 
quiet  unusual  foresight.  In  this  keen  certi- 
tude touching  things  to  come  he  was  almost 
without  a peer.  But  its  design  and  its 
utility  for  him  were  ethical.  The  coming 
issues  toward  which  he  explored  were  moral. 
The  future  he  foresaw  was  thick  with  evolv- 
ing sanctions  involved  in  moral  deeds.  For 
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matics  and  Ethics  at  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary]  may  be  emboldened  to  assume 
that  his  science  has  indeed  foundations; 
that  those  sure  grounds  are  after  all  not  far 
to  seek;  and  that  when  those  cornerstones 
are  once  uncovered,  they  will  be  within  the 
easy  comprehension  of  common  men.  Here, 
then,  in  Lincoln’s  open  and  exalted  life  is  at 
once  a challenge  and  a test  for  all  who 
would  like  to  attempt  a careful  survey  of 
the  moral  realm. 

One  sterling,  standing  coefficient  of  Lin- 
coln’s character  was  its  thoughtfulness. 
Piercing,  pondering  thought  was  with  him  a 
habitude.  His  mind  had  insight,  and  he 
used  its  eye  unsparingly.  This  was  no  mere 
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seeing  eye.  And  with  a steady  view  to 
those  oncoming  certainties  he  shaped  his 
resolutions,  and  plotted  out  his  life.  That 
those  high  purposes  involved  his  soul  in  un- 
told sorrow  he  well  and  unerringly  foresaw. 
It  was  not  by  mental  blunders  that  he  be- 
came enmeshed  in  the  anguish  and  anxiety 
that  made  his  life  so  shadowed  and  solitary. 
And  it  was  not  by  shrewder  wits  that  other 
men  escaped  his  all  but  constant  fellowship 
with  reproach  and  grief.  Lincoln  saw  be- 
forehand Whither  his  studied  view  of  duty 
and  his  clear-eyed  obedience  led.  Where 
other  men  stood  blind  he  achieved  to  see 
that  his  selected,  sorrow-burdened  path  was 
the  only  way  to  the  happiness  that  could 
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wear  and  satisfy.  His  insight  was  betrothed 
right  loyally  to  the  faithful  league  of  moral 
verities.  Thus  Lincoln’s  character  was 
stamped  and  sealed  with  prudence.  Here 
gleams  his  wisdom.  His  thought  was  bal- 
anced, looking  many  ways  and  comprehend- 
ing many  parts.  Hence  his  sane  judicious- 
ness. 

But  his  well-pondered  carefulness  was  no 
mere  mental  sapience.  The  world  of  Lin- 
coln’s painstaking  thought  was  a world  of 
character;  a world  of  liberty;  a world  of 
binding  obligation;  a world  of  right  and 
wrong;  a world  of  God-like  opportunities; 
a world  of  awful  sanctions;  a world  where 
dignity  and  shame  are  infinite;  a world  of 
manhood  and  of  brother  men ; a world  where 
human  souls  outrank  all  other  things,  like 
God. 

These  were  the  themes  that  Lincoln’s 
mind  inspected  and  adjudged.  It  is  by  vir- 
tue of  his  life-long  search  to  find  in  such 
mighty  interests  as  these  their  rational  con- 
sistency, that  mental  values  of  the  highest 
grade  pervade  and  signalize  his  character. 
No  mortal  course  in  all  our  history  was  ever 
reasoned  out  more  carefully  than  the  course 
that  Lincoln  chose  and  held  with  moral  her- 
oism to  his  death.  To  overlook,  or  underrate 
this  thoughtfulness  in  any  reasoned  estimate 
or  exposition  of  Lincoln’s  character  would 
be  infinitely  unfair.  As  with  light  and 
vision,  his  thoughtfulness  is  the  medium  in 
which  his  character  stands  manifest. 

Quite  as  elemental  in  Lincoln’s  character 
as  his  thoughtfulness  is  his  courtly  defer- 
ence to  duty.  Lincoln’s  conscience  controlled 
and  held  him  in  his  course,  as  gravitation 
holds  and  guides  this  globe.  This  all  men 
discern ; and  discerning,  they  admire.  Deep 
in  the  center  of  this  unanimous  admiration 
is  a respect  for  Lincoln  that  amounts  almost 
to  reverence.  Lincoln’s  estimate  of  law  was 
most  profound.  When  after  humble  and  all- 
engrossing  search,  he  found  and  traced  those 
sovereign  obligations  to  which  he  bowed  his 
life,  his  estimate  and  attitude  were  as  tho 
he  stood  face  to  face  with  God.  But  in  that 
deference  was  a courtliness  that  was  beauti- 
fully Lincoln’s  own.  He  too  admired,  where 
he  obeyed.  His  thoughtfulness  was  a state- 
ly, sovereign  court  that  sanctioned  and  made 
supreme  every  law  that  he  revered.  This 
transcendent,  all-commanding  sense  of  duty, 
springing  from  within,  and  also  descending 
from  above,  seated  centrally  within  his 
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character,  is  centrally  and  inseparably  in- 
wrought  within  his  fame.  While  his  name 
abides  this  princely  heed  for  duty  will  per- 
sist to  challenge  and  to  test  each  studied 
statement  of  his  character. 

Another  factor  of  Lincoln’s  character, 
likewise  radical,  impossible  to  omit,  is  his 
free  and  self -formed  choice.  That  Lincoln’s 
choice  was  truly  free,  self -moved,  and  truly 
unconstrained  comes  clear  impressively  when 
one  for  long  inspects  and  understands  his 
thoughtfulness.  Lincoln’s  mental  action  in 
its  riper  stages  was  a pure  deliberation.  In 
that  careful  pondering  we  can  feel  and  see 
his  ripening  moral  preference  grow  clear 
and  free  from  trammels  of  every  sort,  and 
gain  toward  decisions  that  know  no  other 
influence  but  reason  wholly  purified.  So  in- 
separable in  him  were  choice  and  seasoned 
wisdom.  From  this  it  follows  that  Lincoln’s 
ripe  decisions  can  be  understood  only  when 
one  comprehends  his  mental  equilibrium. 

And  here  it  comes  to  view  that  Lincoln’s 
moral  resolutions  led  him  far  asunder  from 
the  multitudes.  It  is  here  that  Lincoln’s 
isolation  takes  departure.  This  parting  of 
the  ways  needs  noting  narrowly.  From  his 
selection  of  his  path  for  life  the  world  at 
large  draws  back.  Yet  even  so  he  still  re- 
tains the  world’s  applause.  Here  opens  the 
true  secret  of  his  distinction,  as  of  his  ex- 
cellence and  power.  This  secret  lies  deeply 
hidden,  and  yet  openly  revealed  in  the  come- 
ly balanced  law  his  thoughtful  wisdom  led 
his  noble  will  loyally  to  admire,  adopt,  and 
struggle  unto  death  to  keep. 

What  now  in  true  precision  was  this 
comely,  balanced  program  of  a moral  life 
that  Lincoln’s  wisdom  led  his  will  to  adopt? 
Here  is  the  apex  of  this  study.  That  it  is 
not  beyond  man’s  reach,  the  world’s  applause 
and  Lincoln’s  lowly  plainness  and  full  ac- 
cessibility may  well  encourage  any  man  to 
hope.  That  this  inquiry  should  stand  un- 
answered, or  be  answered  heedlessly,  or  with 
any  vagueness,  is  unworthy  of  our  day  or  of 
our  land.  But  in  the  answer  should  be  verb- 
ally embodied  adequate  and  intelligible  ex- 
planation of  Lincoln’s  moral  majesty,  of  his 
unexampled  intimateness  with  every  sort  of 
men,  and  of  an  undivided  world’s  applause. 

These  tests  are  heeded  by  the  answer 
which  this  study  ventures  to  suggest,  when 
it  says  that  Lincoln’s  thoughtful  ponderings 
on  the  ways  of  God,  on  the  souls  and  lives 
of  men,  on  the  microcosm  in  every  man,  and 
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on  the  principles  of  all  society,  revealed  to 
him  the  obligation,  in  deference  to  himself, 
to  his  neighbor,  and  to  his  God,  and  with 
full  heed  to  immortality,  to  choose  and  fol- 
low to  its  full  perfection  the  law  of  even 
truth  and  love.  To  be  fair,  and  kind,  and 
pure,  as  a lowly,  kingly  child  of  God — this 
was  the  wisdom,  the  obligation,  the  aspira- 
tion of  Lincoln’s  life.  This  was  the  moral 
sum  and  substance  of  this  thoughtful,  free, 
obedient  life.  Here  in  brief  and  in  full  is 
Lincoln’s  character. 

In  such  a character  is  God-like  potency, 
and  fluency,  and  dignity.  Within  its  easy 
interplay  is  true  simplicity,  and  unison. 
Within  its  harmony  shines  the  eye  of  beauty. 
Amid  all  turbulence  it  holds  serene.  Its 
movements  convey  a majesty  that  awakens 
deference.  It  is  free,  like  God,  to  devise, 
adjust,  and  originate,  ever  having  inner 
power  creatively  to  overcome  or  reconcile 


outright  antagonism.  Its  thoughtfulness 
has  a master’s  power  to  divide,  combine,  and 
comprehend.  It  can  gaze  unblenched  and 
unamazed  into  the  awful  face  of  evil.  It 
can  plant  and  wield  a leverage  that  can 
overturn  every  evil  argument.  In  its  fin- 
ished ministry  it  can  present  a portrait  of 
the  human  soul  true  to  its  very  life.  In 
such  a character,  tho  compassed  in  a single 
life,  and  marked  with  signal  modesty,  there 
dwells  a fulness  adequate  to  delineate  and 
comprehend  all  the  mighty  magnitudes  with- 
in the  moral  universe. 

Such  is  the  character  that  Lincoln’s  life 
leads  all  the  world  to  admire.  Its  beauty 
lies  enshrined  within  the  blended  light  of 
wisdom,  freedom,  and  obedience  along  the 
way  where  loyalty,  charity,  humility,  and 
hope  of  immortality  shine  ever  brighter  un- 
to perfect  day.  Plere  is  wisdom.  And  here 
is  worth.  And  here  these  two  are  one. 


THEMES  AND  TEXTS 


The  Suffering  Servant  of  God.  “He  is 

despised  and  rejected  of  men;  a man  of  sor- 
row, and  acquainted  with  grief : and  we  hid 
as  it  were  our  faces  from  him;  he  was 
despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not.” — Isa. 
53  : 3. 

The  Glorious  Church.  “Christ  also  loved  the 
church,  and  gave  himself  up  for  it;  that  he 
might  sanctify  it,  having  cleansed  it  by  the 
washing  of  water  with  the  word,  that  he 
might  present  the  church  to  himself  a glorious 
church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such 
thing;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without 
blemish.”— Eph.  5 : 25-27. 

The  Sin  of  Omission.  “Curse  ye  Meroz,  said 
the  angel  of  the  Loed,  curse  ye  bitterly  the 
inhabitants  thereof ; because  they  came  not  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty.” — Judges  5 : 23. 

Fasting  and  Prayer,  “When  ye  fast,  be  not 
as  the  hypocrites,”  &c. — Matt.  6:16. 

The  Called  of  God.  “And  we  know  that  to 
them  that  love  God  all  things  work  together 
for  good,  to  them  that  are  called  according  to 
his  purpose.” — Rom.  8 : 28. 

Prosperity  of  Soul.  “Beloved,  I pray  that  in 
all  things  thou  mayest  prosper  and  be  in 
health,  even  as  thy  soul  prospereth.” — 3 John 
2. 

The  Ministry  of  Reconciliation.  “And  all 
things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to 
himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given  to  us 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation.” — 2 Cor.  5 : 18. 

The  Supremacy  of  the  Invisible.  “By  faith 
he  forsook  Egypt,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the 
king:  for  he  endured,  as  seeing  him  who  is 
invisible.” — Heb.  11  : 27. 

A Human  Name  for  God.  “The  God  of  all 
comfort.” — 2 Cor.  1 : 3. 

The  Hymn  of  Life.  “Tho  I speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  but  have  not 
love  ...  I am  nothing,”  &c. — 1 Cor.  13. 

Pulpit  Oratory,  “And  I,  brethren,  when  I 
came  to  you,  came  not  with  excellency  of 
speech  or  of  wisdom,  declaring  unto  you  the 
testimony  of  God.” — 1 Cor.  2 : 1. 

The  Ways  and  Works  of  God.  “Among  the 
gods  there  is  none  like  unto  thee,  O Lord ; 
neither  are  there  any  works  like  unto  thy 
works.” — Ps.  86  : 8. 

Is  There  an  Alternative  to  Jesus  Christ? 

“Will  ye  also  go  away?  . . . Lord,  to  whom 
shall  we  go?” — John  6 : 67,  68. 


Funeral  Themes  and  Texts 

From  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Sellie,  D.D.,  Buffalo,  Minn. 

The  Fortune  of  the  Righteous.  “Say  ye  of 
the  righteous,  that  it  shall  be  well  with  him.” 
— Isa.  3 : 10  R.  V. 

Suffering  Here,  Glory  There.  “The  suffer- 
ings of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  re- 
vealed in  us.” — Rom.  8 : 18. 

Only  a Step  Between  Life  and  Death.  “As 
the  Lord  liveth  . . . there  is  but  a step  be- 
tween me  and  death.” — 1 Sam.  20  : 3. 

A Useful  Woman.  “This  woman  was  full  of 
good  works  and  almsdeeds  which  she  did.” — 
Acts  9 : 36,  &c. 

The  Father  of  the  Fatherless.  “A  father  of 
the  fatherless,  and  a judge  of  the  widows,  is 
God.” — Ps.  68  ; 5. 

The  Life  That  Gains  by  Death.  “For  to  me 
to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.” — Phil. 
1 : 21. 

The  Blessedness  of  Mourners.  “Blessed  are 
they  that  mourn:  for  they  shall  be  comforted.” 
— Matt.  5:4. 

The  Master’s  Call.  “The  Master  is  come  and 
calleth  for  thee.” — John  11  : 28. 

The  Kingdom  Waiting  for  Us.  “ Come,  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom,  pre- 
pared for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.” — Matt.  25  : 34. 

The  W^elcome  of  the  Father.  “When  he  was 
yet  a great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and 
had  compassion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck, 
and  kissed  him.” — Luke  15  : 20. 

Christ’s  Love,  “Behold  how  he  loved  him.” — 
John  11  : 36. 

Love’s  Delay.  “He  abode  two  days  still  in  the 
same  place  where  he  was.” — John  11  : 6. 

•The  Importance  of  Children.  “Take  heed 
that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones; 
for  I say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels 
do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  father  which 
is  in  heaven.” — ^Matt.  18  : 10. 

A Sympathetic  Mourner.  “And  his  disciples 
came,  and  took  up  the  body,  and  buried  it, 
and  went  and  told  Jesus.” — Matt.  14  : 12. 

A Good  Time  to  Think  of  God.  “Remember 
now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 
while  the  evil  days  come  not.” — Eccl.  12  : 1. 


